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inverted predicate becomes unpleasantly no- 
ticeable; thus, on page xiii : "Dramatic, no 

less, is the relation " and "Personal to 

Goethe is its breadth . . . . " etc., etc. 

George T. Files. 
Bowdoin College. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRENCH LITER A TURE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — Concerning Prof. Lewis's review of 
my recent book Seines de la rivolutionfran- 
faise I desire to say that corrections and sug- 
gestions are always welcome. I am alone re- 
sponsible for the way in which the proofs were 
read and what was overlooked in the first edi- 
tion will be corrected when an opportunity oc- 
curs. I appreciate the care with which the 
book was read. 

Noting the criticisms in detail, I may say that 
it was impossible to indicate the omissions in 
the text because they were too numerous. To 
have done so would have disfigured the book. 

The first chapter is the introductory chapter 
and Lamartine is in no way responsible for 
anything it contains. The condensation spoken 
of was, however, made by a Frenchman and if 
the work was not well done my mistake was in 
putting my confidence in an unworthy person. 
le lendemain 13 (4: 12) may not be elegant 
but I am assured that it is correct. Madame 
de Sevigny, speaking of the death of Turenne, 
says : // devait communier le lendemain di- 
manche, which seems to be an analagous con- 
struction, et porta toutes ses armes en tri- 
omphe should read et emporta toutes ces 
armes entriomphe. The mistake is due to an 
error in transcription. The expression criti- 
cised in 5 : 11 is certainly not good. It ought 
to read, Les citoyens s'y rendaient, or some- 
thing of the kind, arviis is correct in sense 
but wrong grammatically. Mignet says (5 : 14) 
moment de guerre, which does not seem to 
me to be much better than jour de gnerre. 
temps de guerre would, I imagine, have been 
better than either. The sentence 8 : 24 (toute 
cette nuit, etc.) is taken literally from Mignet. 
I'importe sur should be I'emporte sur (120: 6) 
and also in the corresponding note. 

I do not know whether my interpretation of 



26: 12, 14 is better than Prof. Lewis', or not. 
Both are, doubtless, in accordance with the 
facts. The hostile demonstrations became 
more manifest as the king approached Paris, 
and the crowd also pressed more closely 
around him in order to show its hostility. I 
should be glad to see this passage further dis- 
cussed. 

In reply to the criticism that the notes trans- 
late too many simple words and phrases, I may 
say that for some pupils this is true, for others 
not. While it may be possible to get from 
most dictionaries the sense of such expressions 
as /aire part de, e'en est fait de tiioi, a P Stran- 
ger, and others, it is, nevertheless, a matter of 
experience that even good students, especially 
those who had not read much, sometimes fail 
to get the meaning of them. Since my object 
was to make a book suitable for elementary 
classes, my sins of commission have, perhaps, 
not been very numerous in this respect. 

O. B. Supkr. 
Dickinson College. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Prof. Super, in the above letter, ex- 
plains the infelicities of style which were noted 
in the first chapter of his Seines de la rivo/u- 
tion francaise. Those who are acquainted 
with his work feel convinced that these inac- 
curacies would not have occurred, had he 
been less modest and prepared, himself, this 
part of his text. 

The expression toute cette nuit is not posi- 
tively wrong, and, of course, would not have 
been mentioned had not other mistakes ex- 
isted, toute la nuit'is somewhat better, from the 
fact that the expression cette nuit tends — it 
may only tend, but it does tend — to have a 
specialized meaning. 

Prof. Super writes, and is correct in so doing, 
that it is 

"a matter of experience that even good stu- 
dents, especially those who have not read 
much, sometimes fail to get the meaning of" 

common expressions. It is, however, doubtful 
whether this be a satisfactory reason for intro- 
ducing the explanation of such phrases into the 
notes. The question is whether such annota- 
tion renders the pupil any more successful in 
understanding whatever idiomatic expressions 
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he may meet in his future readings. Such 
help has a tendency to dull his perception for 
foreign idioms, and it is perhaps well to force 
him to interpret such phrases correctly from 
the very start, and with the help only of a vo- 
cabulary. At any rate, this seems to be the 
opinion of recent editors, judging by the care 
with which the annotation of such easy phrases 
is avoided in texts that are now being pub- 
lished. 

Following are some of the phrases to which 
the above remarks might apply. They are 
introduced here so that no doubt may exist as 
to the class of expressions in question, /aire 
partde, "to communicate." (motion, "excite- 
ment, disturbance." miefois le Pont franc hi, 
"(when) once the bridge (was) crossed." 
s' engonffrent, "rush, disappear." impose a, 
"overawes." qu'il s'en coiffe, "let him put it 
on." contre-coups, "effects, consequences." 
imotions, "excitement, disturbance" (a second 
explanation of the same word), enfoncement, 
"recess." ipanchements de famille, "family 
confidences." tout haut, "out loud," re- 
tracait, "reproduced." puisaitdans, "derived 
from." a mesure, "as he read them." d(- 
guisement, "denial, subterfuge." porter, 
"bear, rest." tribune, "stage, platform." 
joumaliers, "ordinary; such as they were 
daily." renversie, "thrown back." incrimi- 
nies, "regarded as criminal," etc. It should 
be added that this text contains fewer such 
notes than do a great many editions, especially 
among those that were published several years 
ago. 

The kindly manner in which Prof. Super 

meets criticism, or rather, suggestions, is fully 

appreciated by the reviewer. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 



MA CHI A VELLI. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— Miss Mary A. Scott says in the Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association, 
Vol. xiv, No. 4. 

"Mr. Edward Meyer, in his dissertation, Ma- 
chiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 
1897), has collected three hundred and ninety- 
five instances ot Machiavelli's name, or sup- 
posed maxims, occurring in Elizabethan liter- 
ature. As the Prince was not translated until 
1640, Mr. Meyer argues that the source of Eliz- 
abethan Machiavellianism was Simon Patrick's 



translation of Innocent Gentillet's, Discours 
d'Estat sur les tnoyens de bien gonverner et 
maintenir en bonne paix un royautne etune 
principaute, contre Nicol. Machiavel. (1576.) 
The difficulty of this argument is, that, al- 
though the dedication of Patrick's translation 
is dated 1577, the book was not entered on the 
Stationers' Register, nor printed, until 1602. 
Many of the allusions belong to the sixteenth 
century. It is possible that Patrick's transla- 
tion may have been known in manuscript ; it 
is also possible that many persons may have 
read Gentillet, either in the original Latin, or 
in French. From the vogue of Italian at the 
time, and from the constant travelling to and 
fro between England and Italy, I myself see 
no difficulty in supposing what must have been 
the fact, that educated Englishmen at least 
read Machiavelli in his own simple, unaffected, 
vivid Italian. Machiavelli is a writer who will 
never be read, except by the few, but his posi- 
tive spirit, his practical method, is precisely of 
the sort that must have appealed most strongly 
to the Elizabethans." 

That this is what the book in question stated 
and sought to establish can easily be shown by 
comparing Miss Scott's own words with those 
of the book. 

Miss Scott says : — " the Prince was not trans- 
lated until 1640." .... Patrick's translation of 
Gentillet is dated 1577, .... nor printed, until 
1602. 

The book says : — 
"the weightiest writings of Machiavelli re- 
mained un-Englished till Dacre's version of 
the Discorsi in 1636 and of the Principe in 
1640 " (p. ix). 

"The first English translation of which there 
is a copy extant appeared in 1640 " (p. 2). 

" In the following year (1577), an English 

translation was made of Gentillet's book by 

Simon Patericke, and dedicated to Francis 

j Hastings and Edward Bacon : the first edition 

i appeared in 1602 : the second in 1608 " (p. 20). 

i Miss Scott says : — " It is possible that Pat- 

i rick's translation may have been known in 

manuscript." That is exactly what the book 

I seeks to prove in many places : thus for ex- 

| ample, referring to Harvey's " Medioeorum 

i Hymnus," in which Machiavellian maxims are 

used. — 

"Other instances of contiguity might be given, 
but surely those cited are enough to show, 
that Harvey must have had Gentillet before 
him, and that probably in the MS. translation 
of Patericke " (p. 24). 

Miss Scott says : — " educated Englishmen at 
least read Machiavelli." 

The book reads, — 
" Ascham himself had been in Italy, .... He 
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